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We conclude our translations of his letters by giving several of his 
last letters from London to his wife. Ed. Musical Magazine. 


March 6, 1826. 

“* Heaven be praised and thanked forever! Here I am, well and 
in good health, completely established, and quite happy by the receipt 
of your dear letter, giving me the assurance that you are well, and the 
boys also. What else and better do I want? 

After having slept well and paid heavily in Dover, I left it yester- 
day, the 5th, at 8 o’clock, in the express coach ; a fine coach, drawn 
by four horses, of whom no prince need be ashamed ; four persons 
inside, four persons behind, four persons on top, and quick as light- 
ning through the country, which is splendid beyond all description. 
The meadows covered by the most beautiful verdure, the gardens or- 
namented by flowers in full bloom, all the buildings of a neatness and 
an elegance which most advantageously contrasts with the dirt and mud 
in France ; the great rivers full of vessels of all sizes, (among others 
the largest man of war of 148 guns,) the fine villas, the lively roads, in 
short, a truly unique ride. In Rochester we took soup and roast meat 
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within a quarter of an hour’s time, and at 5 o’clock the twelve miles 
(German) tothe metropolis were finished. The description of the grand 
impression of this capital I must leave for verbal communication, and 
this rich subject shall enliven our quiet Hosterwitz. Smart expected 
us. A hack was procured, and all our things, boxes, music, &c., 
were packed into it with ourselves, three persons, making rather an 
adventurous appearance. In Smart’s house I am very well taken 
care of, all possible conveniences have been thought of, and I could 
relate to you many a curious instance of it. Bath, everything, is in 
the house. At 6 o’clock we dined at Smart’s; Furstenau unpacked 
his things, and by 10 o’clock I was in bed, and slept excellently till 
7 o’clock this morning. Furstenau lives very near by, in the house 
of a German, very good, paying one pound sterling a week. I found 
a number of cards from visiters, who had been here before my ar- 
rival. From the first instrument maker a beautiful pianoforte, with 
a polite note, asking to make him happy by using it during my stay 
here. The direction of the oratorios has been made very commodi- 
ous for me ; I shall conduct on all the four evenings twelve pieces 
from the Freyschutz, in immediate succession. That is done in an 
hour. Furstenau performs already next Friday, in the oratorio. 
Everything promises the most brilliant and lucrative success. The 
whole day, till 5 o’clock, is at my own disposition ; then I go to din- 
ner, into the theatre, or into a party. Kemble is in Bath, but will re- 
turn the day after tomorrow ; to-day we dine with his lady. After din- 
ner I shall go to Covent Garden, where I shall hear all the singers, 
and after that into the concert. ‘Tomorrow morning I shall begin to 
work. This morning I have established myself, and brushed myself 
up, and just now your dear letter came, which rejoiced me very 
much. ‘To be alone here in England does not cause me anxiety ; 
the whole manner of the English is very pleasant to my nature, and 
my little English, which I am rapidly improving, is of great use to 
me. The people here are much rejoiced at it, and pay me great 
compliments on account of it, as did the French about my little 
knowledge of that language. 

On account of the opera you need have no fears; I have here time 
and rest for it, for my time is truly respected here. The Oberon will 
moreover not be produced on Easter Monday, but some days later ; 
the date I will tell you as soon as [ know it myself. The people are 
too good with their anxious interest in me; if I do not fare well 
enough on my travels nobody does; no king’s wishes are so warmly 
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anticipated as are mine ; I am petted on all sides, and I may say al- 
most literally that they carry me on their hands. {German proverb 
for expressing great care and love. Ed. M. Mag.] I am very care- 
ful, and you may rest entirely quiet on my account. My cough is 
singular; for eight days it had disappeared altogether, then on the 
3d, before I went to Calais, it returned, with a choking fit, and since 
then it is again quiet. I am very precise in my observations in re- 
gard to it, and can never discover a particular cause of it. Some- 
times I deny myself all indulgence, and the fit will come on; at other 
times I eat and drink whatever I like, and it does not appear. Well, 
as God pleases. To show you how undisturbed I may be, I will de- 
scribe to you my quarters. Smart lives on the first floor, and we dine 
there also ; on the second is the parlor, and on the third my chamber 
and study, where nobody is admitted. Every visiter is announced, 
and refused without ado, if I so please, nobody taking offence at it 
here. A servant, with his wife, are the only domestics; they have 
lived with Smart for sixteen years, and are therefore well instructed 
and faithful. You see I could not be better provided for.” 
March 7, 8 o'clock, A. M. 

“‘ At 7 o’clock, last night, we drove to Covent Garden, where Rob 
Roy, a sort of opera, text from Walter Scott’s novel, was given. A 
most splendidly decorated, not very large house. While I stepped 
out to the front of my box, to look better at the house, a voice called 
out: ‘Weber! Weber is here!’ and although I immediately with- 
drew, the audience broke out into such an endless applause and hur- 
raing, that I had to show myself and bow several times. Then the 
overture to the Freyschutz was loudly called for, and every time I 
showed myself the tempest broke out afresh. Happily, the overture 
to Rob Roy began, and the enthusiasm calmed down after a while. 
Can you desire and expect greater enthusiasm? I must confess I 
was really surprised and affected, although I can stand and am ac- 
customed to some applause. In such moments I could give, I know 
not what, if I could only have you at my side, for you have not yet 
seen me at all thus honored by foreigners. I can joyfully assure you, 
also, my dear soul, that you may rest altogether without any anxiety 
in regard to singers and orchestra. Miss Paton is a singer of the 
first rank, and she will sing the Rezia divinely; Braham the same, 
although in a very different style. Then there are other tenors, very 
good, and I do not conceive how English singing can be so much 
abused. The singers have a perfectly good Italian school, fine voices 
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and good expression. The orchestra is not anything extraordinary, 
yet very good. The choruses are very good. In short, I think I 
may, even now, be safe as to the success of Oberon. After having 
heard two acts of Rob Roy, I went to the concert in Hanover square, 
where all the first Italian singers sang, among others Veluti.. Miss 
Paton came in, after the conclusion of the opera, and sang a great 
aria, in which she surpassed them all. I heard there, also, Kiese- 
wetter and several others. Are these the cold hearted Englishmen 
from whom I meet with such a reception? I cannot describe to you 
the warmth of it! 
March 9th. 

Good morning, my beloved Lina! That was a hard, but beautiful 
day, yesterday, the joy of which was completed by the surprise 
through your letter; it was a fine means of strengthening and re- 
freshing myself after the rehearsal ; but, before I answer it, I will 
report as well as I can. On the 7th I had a rehearsal at the piano- 
forte with the singers of tle pieces from the Freyschutz, with which 
I was very well satisfied. I dined at 6 o’clock with Moscheles, and 
drove to the Isolina, but I could stand it only for one act, for Veluti 
detonated so dreadfully, the whole was so much mutilated, and, the 
main cause, certain eyes burned so dreadfully, not into my heart, 
but in my shoes, [corns, called hen’s eyes in German. Ed. M. Mag. | 
that I went home, and was fortunate enough to be, in good Dresden 
style, by 10 o’clock, in bed. Yesterday, on the 8th, I worked at the 
Finale. ‘Then Kemble came to introduce me to the rehearsal of the 
oratorio at 11 o’clock. I was received by orchestra and singers with 
three times repeated great applause. I said a few words, and the 
crying of vivat began anew. Then the rehearsal began, and I found 
a good deal to do with some pieces, which were entirely mutilated ; 
this lasted till after 3 o’clock. They showed extraordinary good will 
and zeal. I drove home, dressed, dined at half past four with Ro- 
bertson, and at last, 7 o'clock, my first appearance before a crammed 
house. Smart conducted me to my place; and now, my dear Lina, 
my description has an end. What are thunder of applause, storm, 
and all expressions which you might use, compared with the reality. 
The calling, hurraing, the waving of hats and handkerchiefs of the 
whole audience, had no end, and no similar enthusiasm is on record. 
Atlast the overture began, — repeated, — and so on for three or four 
numbers. In the end, the same storm until I disappeared. The whole 
went very well, some pieces excellently. In short, it was an elevat- 
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ing and truly touching reception. Men of the first rank waited for 
me on the stairs, and I had to go into several boxes, where I was 
petted with a warm heartedness that I had nowhere else met with. 
After the second part I left, &c. 

March 12th. 

I have manufactured notes during the whole morning, and now for 
my recreation I must chat a little with my wife, although I hardly 
know any thing else to relate than the old song of my longing for 
home, to mother, to rest, &c. I am no more fit for the world. My 
God! when I consider how excessively happy thousand others would 
be in my place, I am doubly sad, that I am denied the full enjoy- 
ment of all this. Where is the buoyant, vigorous, sanguine spirit, 
which I formerly had? To be sure, I cannot help it, it comes purely 
from the body, and until I shall enjoy again a complete feeling of 
health, I shall not feel any true joy. This constant anxious observa- 
tion of myself, this self-denying, is too embarrassing ; and the strange 
circumstance, too, that I possess everything appertaining to a state 
of perfect health. I sleep well, I eat and drink with real appetite, 
every thing is in good order, but there is this abominable asthma, 
this exhaustedness over the whole body upon the slightest occasion ; 
and again, the fact that great exertions or exceptions have no other 
or more violent effect upon me than, for instance, going up stairs 
rather fast. In short, there is nothing perfect in the world, and 
where there is much light there is also much shadow ; therefore, pa- 
tiently and faithfully adhered to my old motto: as it pleases God ! 

March 29th. 

I must tell you of a story which will make me more work than 
would otherwise have been the case. The scenas in the Freyschutz 
have completely turned the heads of the people, and the singers talk 
of nothing else than recitativos, andantes, allegros, &c. This has 
also got into Braham’s brain, and he begs for a great scena instead 
of his first air, which in fact was not written for him, and is too high. 
At first the thought was distressing to me, and I would not listen to 
it at all. Atlast I promised, that after. having finished the opera, I 
would do it, if there were sufficient time for it; so now this great 
scena, a description of battles and I know not what else, is before 
me, and I go to work with a great aversion to it. But what can I 
do? Braham knows his audiences, and he is their idol. I must, for 
the success of the whole, not shun an additional piece of work ; so I 
must bite into the sour apple ; [German proverb. Ed. M. Mag.] and 
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I like the first air so much, I shall leave it as it is for Germany, for I 
hate beforehand the air which I shall compose, I hope, this very day. 
So now I have disclosed to you also my trouble, in fact the only one 
which I have, and which, after all, is not so great either, for the per- 
formance is still postponed. I will take courage, and go to work im- 
mediately. Adieu, therefore, for the present, and now to the onset! 

Well, the battle is at an end, that is half of the scena. This after- 
noon I hope to find time to let the Turkish ladies scream, the French 
ladies rejoice, and the warriors sing out victoria, I have again a 
quiet day to-day. I dine with Smart, Furstenau and Fawcett. We 
sit down at 5 o'clock, and I can after dinner do a little work. But 
now the letter must be mailed, and I must scrape off my beard. I 
have not yet got more fat upon me, there is still a hollow in my 
cheeks, and probably there always will be; I shall get dried and 
wrinkled like an old prune. Well, if I only am in good health, let 
it be so; and I must certainly say a good word for my cough. 


(To be concluded.) . 





MUSIC IN NEW YORK. 


The lovers of music in this city have, within the last few weeks, 
derived great accessions to their gratification. The arrival there of 
several artists of high grade, both in vocal and instrumental skill, 
has given such an impetus to the cultivation of musical taste as 
cannot fail to be highly favorable to the cause of music generally in 
that vicinity. We shall endeavor briefly to describe them in their 
several capacities ; and, as we are led to expect that circumstances 
now in agitation may cause them to visit this city in the course of 
the winter season, we are glad that the description is of a favorable 
nature. 

The vocalists are four, namely, Signora Borghese, Signori An- 
tognini, Statuti, and Mons. Voisel. The lady is a Soprano of im- 
mense volume and extensive compass; her notes are for the most 
part rigidly true, her utterance is clear, she strikes wide intervals 
with great accuracy, her execution is free and rapid, and her shake 
brilliant. She has evidently been severely trained, as her self-pos- 
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session is complete and she is evidently familiar with the best works 
of all the modern masters. Her school, however, although she is 
an apt and forward pupil therein, is one which is rather to be 
admired on the score of fashion than on that of pure expression of 
feeling ; itis of that tremulous utterance which obtains so greatly 
in modern opera, to the exclusion of the smooth, equal, sustained 
note, which was the pride of the school immediately preceding. Yet 
this is not a defect in the sostenuto of Signora Borghese, as she has 
given ample proof that she can sustain a long, pure, clear, and equal 
tone. This lady, though in the north heard only in the concert 
room, is evidently an operatic singer; she has sustained the rdéle of 
Prima Donna with much success in Havana, and has indeed but too 
much action as a concert singer. When she first gave concerts in 
New York she was chiefly assisted by 

Mons. Voisel. This vocalist is a tenor of a sweet and pure qual- 
ity, but not of powerful volume. His compass is moderately ex- 
tensive, but he has a neat and well-managed falsetto, which enables 
him, without disagreeable effect to the critical ear, to extend his 
range exceedingly ; both in solo and in duet with Signora Borghese 
he has proved himself a very valuable accession to vocal art. These 
two gave a few concerts in New York with decided success, being 
productive of emolument to themselves and great satisfaction to the 
audiences. About three weeks ago, however, Mrs. Sutton adver- 
tised a concert at Gothic Hall, in that city, and introduced thereat 
Signor Antognini, a tenor, and Signor Statuti, a basso cantante. 

Signor Antognini is decidedly and indisputably the finest tenor 
singer that has ever been heard on this continent. His quality is 
not that which hovers between the tenor and the baritone, but is un- 
equivocally the former. His compass in the chest voice is remark- 
ably extensive, and his power is immense; whilst at the same time 
his flexibility is delicate in the highest degree. His only fault is 
one which, under proper restraints, would be esteemed an excellent 
quality ; that is to say, his transitions from pianissimo to the contrary 
extreme are sometimes too marked ; but his taste in the execution of 
his passages, and the highly polished and finished turn of his ex- 
pression is worthy of the most unqualified praise. The New Yorkers 
consider him, and with justice, a ‘‘ gem of the first water.” 

Signor Statuti. This artist we have reason to believe has not 
appeared much before the public, either in opera or concert, although 
he has evidently received a first rate musical education, and seems 
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quite at home amongst the most elaborate compositions. His voice 
is deep, clear, sonorous, and true, but the expression is not'fine ; he 
lacks flexibility. ‘This is a defect more perceptible perhaps in the 
basso than in any other quality of voice, and it is the more to be 
regretted in this singer, as he seems to have so many other of the 
best qualities of a vocalist. It may in part be attributable to the 
little public practice which he has hitherto had, but that he is intrin- 
sically good may be deduced from the fact that the more frequently 
he is heard the more he increases in estimation. These four singers 
have completely the ear of the New York musical public; but it 
would be injustice to another, who has been already named, to pass 
her without the commendation she deserves. 

Mrs. Sutton, with many fine vocal qualities is incessant in her 
study and practice, and frequently produces the most startling and 
fine effects from her reading and delivery of the composers whose 
works she executes. ‘There is much taste in her singing, and she 
always sings in tune, although some of her upper notes are thin. 
The thing most to be deprecated in this lady is her action, which: is 
deficient in grace ; a defect which, with proper attentionjand good 
instruction, might be remedied, but which, while it remains promi- 
nently observable, cannot but detract materially from her effectiveness 
as a public artist. 

But if New York has been greatly favored by the appearance of 
the vocalists here described, she has been no less so in the per- 
formances of three instrumentalists who have recently arrived there. 
These are Messieurs Billet, Nagel, and Knoop; we have placed their 
names in the order of their public appearance. 

M. Billet is a violoncellist of a very superior order ; he has firm, 
steady bow hand and produces a great body of tone from the instru- 
ment ; he is likewise possessed of great taste in execution and flexi- 
ble in utterance. He generally, but not always in the middle range 
of the finger board, stops true ; his double stop, particularly in oc- 
taves, is much admired, and he has received great and deserved ap- 
plause upon several public occasions. 

M. Nagel is a violinist, and has actually taken the city of New 
York by storm. Undoubtedly he is immeasurably the finest per- 
former on that most difficult of instruments that has ever been heard in 
America. He has the happy art of giving quite as much tone as is 
requisite to delight and satisfy the ear, without being ever disagree- 
ably prominent. He draws an even bow through the whole extent 
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of the stroke, producing an equal, silvery, delicious sound, upon which 
the ear loves to dwell ; in his fortissimo he is never harsh, and in his 
most attenuated pianissimo he is still distinctly heard ; his stop is 
bold and never false, his positions are novel, his harmonies are some- 
times startling but always pleasing, his double stops are altogether 
astonishing, and his harmonic passages are enchanting. He has 
travelled much with Paganini, and learnt much from that wonderful 
man, — not, indeed, as directly a pupil, for Paganini never took one, 
but, availing himself of such favorable circumstances to improve his 
own skill. Like that great master, M. Nagel knows many of the 
peculiarities of the violin, and avails himself of them occasionally in 
order to produce novel effects ; but these are evidently considered by 
him as subordinate to the more important qualities of a first-rate 
artist. He has had crowded assemblies at his concerts in New York, 
and his audiences consisted of all the cognoscenti of the city. 

M. Knoop is likewise a violoncellist. He made his debut on 
Monday last, before an audience far inferior, in numbers, to his desert. 
He is a German, deeply imbued with a knowledge of the qualities of 
the instrument ; his style is florid, filled with the most intricate yet 
tasteful embellishments, and he surprises yet more than he pleases, 
although the latter in an extraordinary degree. He has not yet had 
a fair opportunity to develop his powers, but he is decidedly a master 
on the violoncello. 

Such is the strength of talent for the support of the musical art in 
our sister city. A portion, if not all of it, will in all probability be 
witnessed here ; but as something is contingent on plans projected, 
but not yet concluded, we must defer the further consideration 
thereon to another opportunity. P. 





THE ART OF MUSIC IN OUR PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
(Concluded. ) 


The October Number of the Dial contains another biographical 
article on the “ Lives of the great composers, Haydn, Mozart, Han- 
del, Bach, Beethoven.” 

The introductory remark is very true. 

“ The lives of the musicians are imperfectly written, for this ob- 
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vious reason. The soul of the great musician can only be expressed 
in music. This language is so much more ready, flexible, full, and 
rapid than any other, that we can never expect the minds of those 
accustomed to its use to be expressed by act or word, with even that 
degree of adequacy, which we find in those of other men. They are 
accustomed to a higher stimulus, a more fluent existence. We must 
read them in their works; this, true of artists in every department, 
is especially so of the high priests of sound.” 

And very distinctly they may be read in their works. Haydn’s 
childlike innocence, Mozart’s warm heart, Handel, the giant in mind, 
passions and body, Bach’s strict puritanism, (taking the word se- 
riously in its best meaning), Beethoven’s longing after the infinite — 
all find their type in the works of these genuine composers. Yet, 

‘* All artists’ lives are interesting. And those of the musicians, 
peculiarly so to-day, when Music is the living, growing art. Sculp- 
ture, Painting, Architecture, are indeed not dead, but the life they 
exhibit is as the putting forth of young scions from an old root. The 
manifestation is hopeful rather than commanding. But music, after 
all the wonderful exploits of the last century, grows and towers yet. 
Beethoven, towering far above our heads, still, with colossal gesture, 
points above. Music is pausing now to explain, arrange, or explore 
the treasures so rapidly accumulated ; but how great the genius thus 
employed, how vast the promise for the next revelation !” 

The lives of Haydn and Mozart have been written by Bombet, of 
whose book it is said, that, 

“ Though superficial, and, in its attempts at criticism, totally want- 
ing in that precision which can only be given by a philosophical 
view of the subject, it is lively, informed by a true love for beauty, 
and free from exaggeration as to the traits of life which we most 
care for.” 

Haydn’s character is thus summed up: 

“ All the traits of Haydn’s course, his voluntary servitude to Por- 
pora, his gratitude shown at so dear a rate to his Mecenas, the wig- 
maker, his easy accommodation to the whims of the Esterhazies, and 
his wise views of the advantages derived to his talent from being 
forced to compose nightly a fresh piece for the baryton of Prince 
Nicholas, the economy of his time, and content with limited means, 
each and all show the man moderate because so rich, modest be- 
cause so clear-sighted, robust, ample, nobly earnest, rather than fiery 
and aspiring. It is a great character, one that does not rouse us to 
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ardent admiration, but always commands, never disappoints. Bom- 
bet compares him in his works to Ariosto, and the whole structure 
of his character reminds us of the ‘ Ariosto of the North,’ Walter 
Scott. Both are examples of that steady and harmonious action of 
all the faculties all through life, so generally supposed inconsistent 
with gifts like theirs ; both exhibit a soil fertile from the bounties of 
its native forests, and unaided by volcanic action.” 

The biography, which forms the material for the observations on 
Handel, is a little volume from the library of the University at Cam- 
bridge, brief and simple. Upon the incidents of his life we shall not 
touch here, they being generally well known. The writer of this 
article has selected such, as give the most lively image, without, 
however, condensing these different traits into one sketch. 

Mozart’s life is drawn from Schlichtegroll’s biography, translated 
by Bombet. ‘The writer says : 

“I shall not speak of Mozart as a whole man, for he was not so; 
but rather the exquisite organ of a divine inspiration. He scarcely 
took root on the soil ; not knowing common purposes, cares or dis- 
tinctions, his life was all crowded with creative efforts, and vehement 
pleasures, or tender feelings between. His private character was 
that of a child, as ever he loved to be stimulated to compose by hav- 
ing fairy tales told to him by the voice of affection. And when we 
consider how any art tends to usurp the whole of a man’s existence, 
and music, most of all, to unfit for other modes of life, both from its 
stimulus to the senses and exaltation of the soul, we have rather rea- 
son to wonder that the other four great ones lived severe and man- 
like lives, than that this remained a voluptuary and a fair child. 
The virtues of a child he had, — sincerity, tenderness, generosity, 
and reverence. In the generosity with which he gave away the pre- 
cious works of his genius, and the princely sweetness with which he 
conferred these favors, we are again reminded of Raphael.” 

The biography of John Sebastian Bach is written by J. N. Forkel, 
of whose work the writer says: 

“It is by far the best of any of these records. It is exceedingly 
brief and simple, very bare of facts, but the wise, quiet enthusiasm 
of its tone, and the delicate discrimination of the remarks on the 
genius of Bach, bring us quite home to him and his artist life. Bach 
certainly shines too lonely in the sky of his critic, who has lived in 
and by him, till he cannot see other souls in their due places, but 
would interrupt all hymns to other deities with ‘ Great is Diana of 
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the Ephesians!’ But his worship is true to the object, if false to the 
all, and the pure reverence of his dependence has made him fit to 
reproduce the genius which has fed his inmost life.’* 

Bach’s life and character are thus described : 

‘In perfect harmony with what is intimated of the family, of their 
wise content, loving art, purely and religiously for its own sake, unal- 
lured by ambition or desire for excitement, deep and true, simple 
and modest in the virtues of domestic life, was the course of the 
greatest of them, John Sebastian. No man of whom we read, has 
lived more simply the grand, quiet, manly life, ‘ without haste, with- 
out rest.’ Its features are few, its outline large and tranquil. His 
youth was a steady aspiration to the place nature intended him to 
fill; as soon as he was in that place, his sphere of full, equable 
activity, he knew it, and was content. After that he was known by 
his fruits.” 

‘The facts ‘of his life are simple. Soon his great abilities dis- 
played themselves, so as to win for him all that he asked from life, a 
moderate competency, a home, and a situation in which he could 
cultivate his talents with uninterrupted perseverance. A silent hap- 
piness lit up his days, deliberately, early he grew up to giant stature, 
deeply honored wherever known, only not more widely known be- 
cause indifferent to being so. No false lure glitters on his life 
from any side. He was never in a hurry, nor did he ever linger on 
the syren shore, but passed by, like Orpheus, not even hearing their 
songs, so enwrapt was he in the hymns he was singing to the gods.” 

Beethoven’s life is reviewed from Schindler’s biography. 

‘Schindler, if inadequate to take an observation of his subject 
from any very high point of view, has the merit of simplicity, 
fidelity, strict accuracy, according to his power of discerning, and a 
devout reverence both for the art, and this greatest exemplar in the 
art.” 

The writer thus delineates Beethoven : 

** Beethoven is the only one of these five artists whose life can be 
called unfortunate. ‘They all found early the means to unfold their 
powers, and a theatre on which to display them. But Beethoven 
was, through a great part of his public career, deprived of the satis- 
faction of guiding or enjoying the representation of his thoughts. 
He was like a painter who could never see his pictures after they 
are finished. Probably, if he could himself have directed the or- 
chestra, he would have been more pliable in making corrections ~ 
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with an eye to effect. Goethe says that no one can write a success- 
ful drama without familiarity with the stage, so as to know what can 
be expressed, what must be merely indicated. But in Beethoven’s sit- 
uation there was not this reaction, so that he clung more perseveringly 
to the details of his work than great geniuses do, who live in more 
immediate contact with the outward world. Such an one will, in- 
deed, always answer, like Mozart, to an ignorant criticism, ‘ There 
are just as many notes as there should be.’ But a habit of inter- 
course with the minds of men gives an instinctive tact as to meeting 
them, and Michel Angelo, about to build St. Peter’s, takes into con- 
sideration, not only his own idea of a cathedral, but means, time, 
space, and prospects. 

“But the misfortune, which fettered the outward energies, deep- 
ened the thought of Beethoven. He travelled inward, downward, till 
downward was shown to be the same as upward, for the centre was 
passed. 

** Like all princes, he made many ingrates, and his powerful lion 
nature, was that most capable of suffering from the amazement of 
witnessing baseness. But the love, the pride, the faith, which sur- 
vive such pangs are those which make our stair to heaven. Beetho- 
ven was not only a poet, but a victorious poet, for, having drunk to 
its dregs the cup of bitterness, the fount of inward nobleness remain- 
ed undefiled. Unbeloved, he could love ; deceived in other men, he 
yet knew himself too well to despise human nature; dying from 
ingratitude, he could still be grateful.” 

We have confined ourselves mainly to making extracts from this 
interesting article, without adding any comment of our own. We 
have chosen such extracts as refer more particularly to the great 
men themselves. ‘The article contains, besides, speculations on the 
art, and its influence upon the soul of man. These, for the greater 
part, can be understood, or, more correctly speaking, felt only by 
those who bring a fellow feeling to the reading of them ; the feeling 
cannot be imparted by words. 

We will make one extract more, the closing remarks of the 
writer. 

“In three respects these artists, all true artists, resemble one 
another. Clear decision. The intuitive faculty speaks clear in 
those devoted to the worship of Beauty. They are not subject to 
mental conflict, they ask not counsel of experience. They take 
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what they want as simply as the bird goes in search of its proper 
food, so soon as its wings are grown. 

“ Like nature they love the work for its own sake. The philoso- 
pher is ever seeking the thought through the symbol, but the artist 
is happy at the implication of the thought in his work. He does 
not reason about ‘religion, or thorough bass.’ His answer is 
Haydn’s, ‘I thought it best so.’ From each achievement grows up 
a still higher ideal, and when his work is finished, it is nothing to 
the artist who has made of it the step by which he ascended, but 
while he was engaged in it, it was all to him, and filled his soul with 
a parental joy. 

“ They do not criticise, but affirm. They have no need to deny 
aught, much less one another. All excellence to them was genial ; 
imperfection only left room for new creative power to display itself. 
An everlasting yes breathes from the life, from the work of the artist. 
Nature echoes it, and leaves to society the work of saying no, if it 
will. But it will not, except forthe moment. It weans itself for 
the moment, and turns pettishly away from genius, but soon stum- 
bling, groping, and lonely, cries aloud for its nurse. The age cries 
now, and what an answer is prophesied by such harbinger stars as 


these at which we have been gazing. We will engrave their names 
on the breastplate, and wear them as a talisman of hope.” 





FROM HAMBURG, 


CONCERTS AND VIRTUOSOS. 


(Translated from the New Musical Gazette of May 17, 1841, for the Musical 
Magazine.) 


The concerts have even, post festum, eagerly hunted the golden 
foxes of the Philistines, but, I am sorry to say, with little success, 
notwithstanding that they, or rather the concert-givers, musical suc- 
cessors of Samson of old, tied fagots of zeal and industry under their 
tails. The experience has been made again, very evidently, that, 
after a thousand concerts, the one thousand and first will not yield 
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anything. But, good heaven! what kind of concert-givers do we 
get sometimes at this place, promising us most wonderful enjoyments. 
Besides the little and great virtuosos on every possible instrument 
and voice, often of soprano and bass together in one person, as 
Madame I. Schenk, in the week of the Passions, the musicians and 
singers of the third rank from our theatre, the children, the retired 
artists, who want to make a harvest for the summer, or even before 
the summer, all these, and others too, make their appearance. The 
most amusing conclusion of these concerts was made by a Doctor 
Keller. I will, therefore, first and mostly speak of him. But you 
need fear nothing grand, neither in the descriptive nor in the artist- 
ical line. This Doctor Keller, to encourage the public, was request- 
ed in our daily papers, by numerous though unknown friends of iwu- 
sic, to hasten his public appearance, a desire which the artist no 
doubt shared, especially since he had once before introduced himself 
in a similar way. This and other things gave rise to many diverting 
rumors. In short, the evening came, and the saloon was well filled. 
The Doctor had advertised that he would perform a grand theme 
from Norma, of his own composition, and a second grand theme, also 
of his own composition. A double quatuor of Master Spohr had 
been played. ‘The doctor makes a deep, deep bow, and recites a 
scene from “ Fiesko,” in Hamburg! Laughter! uproar! The doc- 
tor stops without finishing, and sits down at the pianoforte. Heaven! 
what curious drumming! Calling, laughing, stamping, all in wild 
intermixture. Some judicious men step up and advise the man to 
make himself scarce. He does so, returns in great humility, makes 
a low, very low bow, and announces Jacob Schmitt to reconcile the 
offended public. Applause! bravo! Is not this close of the concert 
season ominous, and worth being made known? 

I read now cursorily the programme of the concerts between the 
15th and 26th April, collected on my writing desk. Concerts of the 
violoncello virtuoso, concert master Knoop, formerly in Meiningen, 
now living here since a year, — of the Philharmonic committee, — of 
the music director of our garrison, J. Berens, and of a young donna 
of twelve years of age, Caroline Wilkens. What shall I say of the 
details? Knoop has made known two compositions of his own, 
which, though he comes out with them late in life, yet show him a 
good composer. He has repeated his dramatic, lively concert fan- 
tastique in several concerts, at which he assisted, and has created 
new enthusiasm every time. The elegance, power and grace of his 
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playing are too well known to enter again upon a detailed descrip- 
tion of it. His compositions, when published, will soon enough be 
favorites of all violincello players. The little Caroline Wilkens, 
pupil of chapelmaster Krebs, is a dear child, full of talent and 
ability, and her performance of Hummel’s Aminor concerto and 
Czerny’s Rolando variations pleased very generally. She is no phe- 
nomenon, otherwise she would not be so natural and easy. C. 


/ 


CONCERTS. 


Leopold Herwig’s later concerts have confirmed the opinion ex- 
pressed in our last number. Great talent, great application, great 
power of fingering, also of bow, great purity of tone! But there must 
have been some neglect in his early instruction, for his bowing is 
stiff, and in this respect we prefer our own Henry Schmidt, although, 
of course, in execution and purity of tone, the latter would not pre- 
tend to compete with him. In his last concert, he played variations 
from Kalliwoda, in which we were sorry to perceive the graduation 
of the composition broken by the substitution of some simple harmo- 
nic passages for the brilliant end of the original. He was assisted in 
this concert by Mrs. Andrews and Miss Woodward, with whose per- 
formance of the duetto from Norma, in particular, we were much 
pleased. Mrs. Andrews’ fine and well cultivated voice, especially, 
told well in it. 

There is much music preparing for our concert goers. The 
Rainer family have recommenced their Tyrolese concerts. The 
Steyermark family sing and play at Lee’s saloon, — Mr. Neys, the 
father himself, playing on eight instruments at the same time, (a 
miracle! which we have often seen performed in the streets and at 
the fairs in Europe.) Concerts are given by Mr. and Mrs. Maeder 
and others, at the Boston Museum. Miss Jane Sloman announces 
her first concert ; she is much heralded as an extraordinary piano- 
forte player. Mrs. Sutton and Mr. Nagel have just arrived, and last, 
though not least, our own societies are busily preparing — the Han- 
del and Haydn Society, with the Paulus of Mendelsohn, —the 
Academy of Music, with Beethoven’s symphonies, and other classical 
instrumental music. 





